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EVERGREENS 
SHRUBS and VINES 


are best protected from infestations of scale 
and other pests by effective dormant spray- 
ing with... 


Wilsons 
SCALE-9O 


. . the scientifically blended miscible oil 
that controls scale and eradicates over- 
wintering of eggs. Application of Scale-O in 
the dormant season encourages the vigor- 
ous, healthy growth of trees and shrubs. 


IN YOUR GREENHOUSE 


Wikson's 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


This powerful, double-action spray effec- 
tively controls practically all common 
insect pests — kills by fumes as well as 
contact yet does not burn or stain tender, 
young growths. Used by leading gardeners 
and horticulturists everywhere — a stand- 
ard insecticide for more than 34 years. 





For information concerning these and 
other dependable Wilson products, write 


; 
Dept. E-1115 Lo 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











For House Culture 


AMARYLLIS 
Giant American Hybrids 
Mammoth bulbs 
Ea. $1.00, 3 for $2.75, postpaid 


PINK CALLA 
(Zantedeschia Rehmanni) 
This is the miniature variety that at- 
tracted so much attention at the last 
Boston Flower Show. Rose-pink on open- 
ing, the flowers gradually deepen as they 
mature. An uncommon and rare variety. 
Grow like the common white Calla. 
Ea. 75c, doz. $7.50, postpaid 
Fine Gifts for Christmas or at any season 
to bring cheer into the home. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square Boston 


TREES 





Shrubs, Vines, Climbers, 
Ferns, Bog Plants 
Orchids 


Lilies and Bulbous Plants 
Herbaceous Perennials 
Nursery Grown 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF 
STURDY PLANTS READY 
FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. 


Catalog Sent on Request 
ADDRESS 


GARDENS OF THE 
BLUE RIDGE 


E. C. ROBBINS 
ASHFORD, NORTHCAROLINA 
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3 Garden Work in Late November , 
Y oR FUFRUFUFUFUFUFLFLFLUFUSFUSLVSUSIN 


BE SURE that choice garden plants are marked properly with per- 
manent labels. This also applies to bulbs and tubers in storage. 

FOUR o’clocks, red-hot pokers, Summer gloxinias and Salvia patens 
may be wintered safely in a cellar, or in a coldframe if dark. 

COVER the bulb beds with a light litter after freezing weather has 
set in. . 

HEAP manure around the rhubarb plants, especially those which 
have been established for several years. 

FINISH cleaning up the garden and burn or compost all rubbish 
which may harbor insect pests. 

GET COLDFRAMES ready so that they may be started early in the 
Spring while the ground is still frozen. 

PLACE wire netting or other protectors around young fruit trees 
in sections where rabbits and mice abound. 

ON SUNNY days be sure to ventilate coldframes in which perennials 
or half-hardy materials are being stored over Winter. This will pre- 
vent their heating and rotting. 

TENDER hydrangeas in tubs may be stored in a cool, dark cellar, 
preferably at a temperature of about 55 degrees. They should be 
kept reasonably dry. 

PUT a little covering on the perennial beds if the ground freezes 
hard, but it is well, as a rule, to defer this work until early 
December. 

COVER the strawberry beds with straw, pine needles, peat moss or 
some other form of litter after the ground has frozen, but only 
lightly. 

NOVEMBER is a good time to make cuttings of grapes and cur- 
rants. They should be of the last season’s growth, of medium size, 
and from eight to ten inches long. 

FOXGLOVES may be protected throughout the Winter by placing 
small berry baskets over them or by tying the foliage over the 
crown. If baskets are used, it may be necessary to put small stones 

F on top to hold them in place. 


HYACINTHS that are to be forced should be potted by the end of 
November. Be sure that the ground is soaked before they go into 
the cellar or their roots will not start. An occasional watering may 
be necessary. 

STAGNANT surface water from melting snow during the Winter 
months is dangerous to perennials. This condition can be averted 
now in many instances by digging shallow ditches to carry off 
the surface water when the ground is frozen. 

LEMON verbenas, which are not hardy, may be moved to the cellar 
and kept successfully until Spring at a temperature of about 50 
degrees. It is best to plant them in a box with earth about the 
roots. 
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PLANT HARDY 
LILIUMS NOW 


November is a splendid 
month for planting hardy 
lilies. Numerous varieties in- 
cluding speciosum, regale, 
testaceum, the white and 
purple martagon, chalcedoni- 
cum, tenuifolium, formosa- 
num, pardalinum giganteum 
and inany more are ready 
now. Fall and not Spring is 
the best season for planting 
liliums. 


We still have limited stocks 
of tulips, narcissi, and other 
Dutch bulbs for late planters, 
also amaryllis, freesias, 
Roman hyacinths, paper- 
white and soleil d’or narcis- 
sus, St. Bricid anemones and 
other bulbs for house culture. 
Splendid plants of Christmas 
roses bristling with flower 
buds, $1.00 $1.50 each. Hardy 
roses in fine variety. 





WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front Street 


Weymouth Massachusetts 











For Winter Mulching 





It's Zonblem Protected S|! 


ON’T risk the loss of valuable 
perennials and shrubs this winter. 
Protect them from Winter-Kill with a 
mulch of GPM Peat Moss. Inexpensive, 
Clean, Easy to use. For best results, 
insist on GPM. Write for FREE folder, 
“Preparing Gardens for Winter.” 


ATKINS & DURBROW, inc. 
177-MILK ST., BOSTON. MASS. 


1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165 JOHN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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REMARKABLE new red rose which has been named The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, with the co-opera- 


Rome Glory has been selected as the official rose for the 
celebration of Rome’s third millennium. Dr. J. H. Nicolas 


said, just before his death re- 
cently, that he considered it the 
greatest red rose which the 
world has yet seen. To those 
who know roses well, it seems 
to be a red Dame Edith Helen in 


its general characteristics, except that the flowers are larger in 
size and look well in all weathers. The bud is heavy and 
crimson in color, opening into a very double bloom of excel- 
lent form. The color graduates to a yellow tint as it ap- 
proaches the center. The rose has considerable fragrance and 


the stems are sufficiently long to make it a good 
rose for cutting. The flowers are said to last 
well when taken into the house. 

This is one of several new roses which will 
appear in the trade next Spring. Probably most 
of the leading rose distributors will sell them. 
Another variety has been named Alice Harding 
and will appear under plant patent No. 202. 
It was hybridized in France, is yellow and 
seems likely to be of exceptional value as an 
exhibition rose. The color is a uniform sun- 
flower yellow. It is said not to fade when 
exposed to full sunshine. It is also credited 
with zn exquisite perfume. 

This rose has been dedicated to Mrs. Edward 
Harding by the French National Horticultural 
Society as a gesture to show its appreciation of 
Mrs. Harding’s interest in French hybridizers. 
Mrs. Harding, who lives in New Jersey, has 
had marked influence on American horticulture. 

The coming Spring will also see several 
handsome new roses from the South, including 
Gloriana, a new yellow rose which is expected 
to be extremely strong growing, being a seed- 
ling of Condesa de Sastago. The flower re- 
sembles that of a camellia and is said not to 
turn color under the strongest sunlight. Black 
Knight will appeal to garden makers who like 
a deep crimson maroon flower, while Ireland 
Hampton is flame pink in color. 


Chrysanthemums in Philadelphia 


In spite of adverse growing conditions, 
which retarded the opening of hardy chrys- 
anthemums beyond the usual date in the Phila- 
delphia area, a sufficient number of the flowers 
were at the right period of bloom to provide 
an excellent indoor and outdoor display at 
Swarthmore College on Saturday afternoon, 
October 23.*The indoor show was staged by 


New Roses of Unusual 


Interest and Beauty 


tion of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation, 
which had an outdoor collection of hardy chrysanthemums. 


In the indoor exhibition, Mrs. 
John B. Carson of Newtown 
Square won first prize in the 
class calling for three sprays of 
single flowers, with Arcturus, 
a pale apricot, the crimson Fire- 


flame, and pale pink Astrid. Mr. Walter G. Buerkle of 
Boothwyn won first prize among the pompons with three 
beautiful crimson sprays. Many undisseminated seedlings were 
entered, but first place was won by a terra-cotta bronze single, 
shown by Mrs. A. R. Hunter of Berwyn. The flower arrange- 


Rome Glory will be the official rose at Rome's third millennium. 
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ments in metal containers seemed particularly appropriate to 
the season and a combination of bronze and yellow single 
chrysanthemums complemented with Japanese Maple foliage 
in a copper container, the work of Mrs. George L. Henderson 
of Media, won a first prize. In the arrangement class calling 
for garden flowers other than hardy chrysanthemums, first 
prize was given to a combination of bright pink and paler 
pink polyantha roses in a white bowl, exhibited by Mrs. John 
B. Carson. The bright pink rose Mrs. Olive Sackett is a sport 
of the paler pink Elsie Poulsen. Both of these flowers had un- 
usually fine foliage. Another prize winner in this class was an 
arrangement of Autumn crocuses with the foliage of epime- 
dium in a rose-pink bowl. The roses and crocuses were grown 
by the exhibitors. 

The society staged a collection of over a hundred named 
sprays of berried trees and shrubs for educational purposes, 
and accurately named collections of berried shrubs were also 
staged in competition by amateur members. Mrs. Edward M. 
Cheston of Ambler received first prize in this class for a collec- 
tion of about 35 sprays of berried shrubs. 

A remarkably handsome display of fruits and vegetables, 
27 kinds, grown by the exhibitor, won a certificate of merit 
for Mrs. J. E. Caldwell of Bryn Mawr. An exhibit of Japa- 
nese Temple cabbage, the lovely coloring of which makes it 
suitable for ornamental purposes in its native land, was 
shown by Mrs. Arthur H. Scott of Media and attracted much 
attention. 


South Atlantic Garden Clubs 


The South Atlantic regional meeting of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. was held in Louisville, 
Ky., at the Brown Hotel on October 20. The regional mem- 
bers were guests of the Garden Club of Kentucky. The states 
comprising this region are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia. 

The business session occupied the morning, with reports of 
work accomplished and discussions of future plans and state 
projects. Many states are working on legislative issues, includ- 
ing roadside development and conservation projects. 

An invitation from the Garden Club of Alabama to hold 
the 1938 regional meeting in Mobile during the festival of 
the Azalea Trail in March was accepted with much enthu- 
siasm. A lecture with slides of the beautiful Bellingrath Gar- 
dens at Mobile preceded the luncheon. 

In the afternoon the out-of-state presidents and delegates 
were conducted upon a garden tour and through picturesque 
Cherokee Park, by the federated garden clubs of Louisville. 
The elaborate gardens of Mrs. W. S. Speed, Mrs. Attilla Cox 
and Mrs. Peter Lee Atherton were visited. The afternoon con- 
cluded with a tea at the home of Mrs. Charles Allen in 
Glenview. 

In the evening a dinner was given by Mrs. Frederick A. 
Wallis, vice-president of the region at the Pendennis Club, 
complimenting the national president, Mrs. O. W. Dynes 
of Illinois, and several state presidents. 


P. J. Parrott Named Director 


Professor P. J. Parrott will become director of the New 
York state experiment station at Geneva, effective January 15 
upon the retirement of Dr. U. P. Hedrick, the present director. 
Professor Parrott has been vice-director at the station since 
1928. Born in Croydon, England, Professor Parrott moved 
to a farm in Kansas with his parents when a small boy. He 
attended Kansas State University and began his professional 
career as assistant entomologist at the Kansas Agricultural 
College at Manhattan in 1898. 

In 1900, Professor Parrott came to New York State to 
accept the position of assistant entomologist at the experiment 
station at Geneva, but resigned in 1902 to become entomolo- 
gist at the Ohio experiment station at Wooster. In 1904 he 
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returned to Geneva to become chief of the Division of Ento- 
mology at the experiment station there, which position he has 
held continuously since then. 


Autumn Flower Show in New York 


For thirty years The Horticultural Society of New York 
has been putting on Autumn exhibitions. The anniversary 
called particular attention to this year’s show, which was held 
in the American Museum of Natural History, beginning 
Thursday, November 4. As was natural at this season, chrys- 
anthemums were most prominent, but orchids and other flow- 
ers were shown in profusion. 

First prize and the gold medal of The Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society was awarded to Mrs. W. Redman Cross of 
Bernardsville, N. J., for an exhibit of chrysanthemums in a 
Chinese garden with a typical bridge, pagoda and walk. 
The gold medal of The Horticultural Society of New York 
was awarded to Mrs. E. M. Murray of Glen Cove, N. Y., 
for a_ strikingly handsome exhibit of yellow cascade 
chrysanthemums. 

Mr. Hubert K. Dalton of Rumson, N. J., set up an excel- 
lent exhibit of orchids, which was awarded the gold medal 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Mrs. H. McK. 
Twombly of Convent Station, N. J., received first prize in 
the garden arrangement class with orchids and chrysanthe- 
mums excluded. 

Some of the chrysanthemums in the show were unique, 
this being particularly true of a dozen new specimens shown 
by Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field of Huntington, N. Y., 
George Gillies, gardener. These chrysanthemums were raised 
from seed sent from Japan and represented what is known as 
the thread type with curiously crooked and curving petals. 

J. Pierpont Morgan was one of the most fortunate winners 
in the competition for cut flowers, receiving five firsts and sev- 
eral seconds. 


Garden Club of New Jersey 


The Garden Club of New Jersey will hold the sixth annual 
lecture course at The Woman’s Club of Orange, Orange, 
N. J., on November 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20. The program 
will be as follows: 


Tuesday, 10:30 A.M. ‘Planning and Planting the Small Garden.’’ (Land- 
scaping and Water Gardens.) Mrs. Maude R. Jacobs, South 
Carrollton, Ky. 

2:00 P.M. ‘‘Practical Garden Information.’’ Miss Ruth C. Dennison, 
Madison, N. J. 
Wednesday, 10:30 A.M. ‘Native Plants for Shady Places.’’ Dr. Edgar T. 
herry, University of Pennsylvania. 
2:00 P.M. ‘‘Plant Pests as a Garden Problem.’’ Dr. Cynthia Westcott, 
Ph.D., Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Thursday, 10:30 A.M. ‘‘Flower Arrangement—Basic Principles of Form 
and Line.”” Miss Clare Crowenwett, Monrovia, Cal. 

2:00 P.M. ‘‘Flower Arrangement—Color and Mood.”’ Miss Crowenwett. 

Friday, 10:30 A.M. ‘Planning, Staging and Running the Small Show.” 
Mrs. Walter R. Hine, Short Hills, N. J. 

2:00 P.M. ‘“The Acceptable Judge.’’ Mrs. Hine. 

Saturday, 10:30 A.M. ‘‘Practical Demonstration in Classroom Nature 
Study.’’ Arranged for teachers and others interested in elementary 
education. Etlen Eddy Shaw, Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 


Coming Lectures in New York 


The Horticultural Society of New York announces the 
following afternoon lectures: 

November 17, ‘Plant Exploration in the Rockies,” by Mr. 
T. H. Everett; December 15, ‘‘Gardens for Modern Homes,” 
by Professor Joseph Hudnut; January 19, “Plant Propaga- 
tion,’ by Mr. Montague Free; February 16, “‘A Nature 
Walk,”’ by Mr. William H. Carr. These lectures will be held 
at 2:30 p.m. at 598 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

The society also announces a series of evening lectures, to 
be held at 8:30 p.m. at 598 Madison Avenue. The speakers 
and their subjects will be as follows: December 8, ‘‘Growing 
Plants in Nutrient Solutions and in Sand,’ by Dr. J. W. 
Shive; January 12, ‘““The Lily Project,’’ by Dr. C. E. F. 
Guterman; February 9, ‘Studies with Seeds and Germina- 
tion,” by Dr. William Crocker. 











Reviewing the Novelties of 1937 


Comments on new perennials and annuals 
tried out in different parts of the country 


FTER one has been dabbling in new plants for two dec- 
ades, catalogue descriptions are likely to be taken with 
more than the proverbial grain of salt. It is an encour- 

aging sign of man’s moral growth, however, to compare the 
trathfulness of the general run of modern descriptions with 
those of 30 years ago, most of our present sins being traceable 
to what is left unsaid rather than to untruths actually spoken. 

To illustrate, a dealer who lists seeds of Campanula persici- 
folia Telham Beauty may sell seeds harvested from true stock, 
but he should know that Telham Beauty does not reproduce 
true from seed. Again, Aster frikarti is sold by many dealers 
without mentioning the fact that it is not reliably hardy in 
severe climates, leaving the unfortunate purchaser to find that 
out for himself. The curious gardener does not, however, let 
such matters discourage his constant pursuit of new plants. 

I have found that Anthemis sancti-johannis has much to 
recommend it, the flower color being brilliant orange, the 
flowers large for a chamomile, and the blooming period long. 
But it has the fault of being short lived. It self-sows, though, 
thereby carrying on without much attention from the 
gardener. 

Unlike most gardeners with whom I have talked, I can 
work up little enthusiasm for the new dwarf asters. Taken as 
a whole, the colors seem to me too wishy-washy for clear 
effects. All that I have grown, except Niobe and Snowsprite, 
have for that reason been discarded. The recent improvements 
in tall Michaelmas daisies, in size and color of flower as well 
as plant habit, are marked, but those with indistinct colors 
have no place in my scheme of things and so they will get no 
mention. Charles Wilson is a really good shade of red, per- 
haps best described by the modifying word cerise. The plant 
is compact in growth and reaches the height of three feet (per- 
haps more in good soil) , and its other habits are excellent. The 
two varieties of fairly recent introduction which have given 
me greatest pleasure are: Colonel F. R. Dunham, a broad- 
petaled lavender-blue, and Mount Everest, a four-foot plant 
which is covered with large dead-white flowers right down to 
the ground during the usual period in September and October. 

Gaillardias have had much attention lately from plant 
breeders, although I am not sure they have been of much help 
to the northern gardener. Sun God is a lovely shade of yellow, 
but it seems to lack the sturdiness of a plant that has to with- 
stand temperatures much below zero. I have lost it the last 
three Winters and shall not replace it if it goes out ‘again. 

Mr. Sherbrook is another good, clear golden yellow gaillar- 
dia, with flowers two inches or more across on stems up to 18 
inches in length. It has not been with me long enough for 
final judgment to be passed on its hardiness, but indications 
are that it has a better constitution than either Sun God or the 
Portola hybrids. No red gaillardia that I have seen can be 
called a first-class plant. Perhaps Ruby is an exception, but 
the one plant of that variety which is now growing here did 
poorly this year. The color is the best that I have seen, being 
bright red without any trace of the objectionable brown or 
maroon which has marred most others. If it performs better 
it may be the red we have been looking for. 

Quite the best double-flowering composite that has come 
my way during recent years is Heliopsis scabra vitellina. It is 
large and double without being coarse, and the color, a rich 
golden yellow, is a pleasing shade for garden decoration and 
for cutting. Unlike most other double flowers, this one comes 
quite true from seed, blooming in a little more than three 
months. 

Another composite that has given me a lot of pleasure is 
Rudbeckia hirta hybrida. It, too, blossoms the first year from 


seed, producing a wide range of shades in buff, gold, brown- 
red and yellow selfs in addition to others with a background 
of these colors and zones of contrasting shades. They make 
excellent garden plants, blooming from July onward, and the 
flowers, which are three inches or more across, are quite long- 
lasting in water. 

Aquilegia longissima is likely to be a disappointment to 
northern gardeners if it behaves elsewhere as it does in north- 
ern Michigan. I had it years ago from Theodore Payne and 
lost it and have been similarly disappointed again since the 
plant became available once more. On the other hand, A. aurea 
from Macedonia and A. olympica from the Caucasus have 
proved permanent as columbines go. The former, with large, 
fragrant, yellowish flowers on 18-inch plants which are 
clothed in slightly grayish leaves, is an excellent plant for leaf- 
mold soil in part shade. As I have A. olympica from European 
seeds it appears to be an enlarged A. glandulosa, reaching a 
height of 12 to 18 inches and freely producing its large, blue 
and white flowers. 

—C. R. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 





The hardy aster Colonel F. R. Dunham has been found to thrive 
as well in Michigan as in New England. 


A Remarkable New Cupflower 


NE of the most valuable of the newer plants—one which 
was tested in many sections the past Summer—has sel- 
dom been mentioned in print. It is forcing itself into favor, 
however, through sheer merit and in spite of a difficult name 
—wNierembergia hippomanico. It is a perennial in the warmer 
parts of the country but must be grown as an arinual in the 
North, being even more tender than its rock-garden relatives, 
N. frutescens and N. rivularis, which are doubtfully hardy 
north of New York. 
Few plants are known which bloom more persistently than 
this valuable introduction. It can be kept in flower out-of- 
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doors throughout the Summer, then potted up for flowering 
in the living room through much of the Winter. Apparently, 
its value will be twofold. It makes an ideal plant for outdoor 
window boxes and an excellent subject for indoor window 
gardens. Some experimenting will be required, however, to 
develop these points. Commercial growers who have been 
growing the plants seem inclined to follow the practice used 
with the other cupflowers, cutting them back when cold 
weather comes and storing them in a cool house until Spring. 

The plants are low growing, somewhat sprawling in habit, 
and produce innumerable cup-like blossoms, lavender in color 
and about an inch across. Plants seem to grow better in win- 
dow boxes or porch boxes than in the open ground, but pre- 
sumably they need a fairly sunny location. 

Drawbacks to the free use of this plant are found in the 
fact that seeds are scarce and that plants will not begin to 
flower until Autumn from Spring-sown seeds. These facts do 
not constitute a problem for the florists, however, because this 
nierembergia is easily propagated from cuttings, which may 
be taken at any time of the year. It is probable that amateurs 
will find it necessary to depend upon the florists for a time, 
but it is safe to say that there will be a wide and growing 
demand for this variety of the cupflower in the next two or 
three years. 


Perennials Tested in Illinois 


HIS year’s lists of new perennials have proved very inter- 

esting. In the Spring I found the new Arabis alpina Snow- 
cap a distinct improvement on the old variety. The rosettes 
are more compact and the flowers are larger and stand well 
above the foliage, completely covering the plant. Snowcap 
fully describes the beauty of this variety, as the plants in 
bloom remind one of tiny drifts of snow. This variety makes 
a good showing when planted on slopes or embankments, but 
is suitable for edgings and rock gardens. 

The Formosa hybrid armerias are very much worth while, 
and ideal for massing in borders and rockeries. They began 
flowering in late May and continued into early August. The 
large, round flower heads come in shades of pale and bright 
pink, coral reds, violet and purple. They grow on upright 
stalks about 14 to 16 inches high and keep well when cut. 

Cheiranthus alliot Golden Bedder is another new subject 
that promises a display next Spring. Seed sown in late May 
germinated 100 per cent with about a quarter of the seedlings 
blooming a bit this Summer. The color is a deep golden 
yellow, which should make a beautiful combination with 





A new cupflower of great value carries the difficult name of Nierembergia hippomanico. 
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The new Iceland poppy Yellow Wonder gives promise of 
being a superior variety. 


some of the dark purple or violet tulips such as The Bishop, 
Purple Glory, Black Eagle or others of similar coloring. Faded 
flower heads should be picked in order to prolong the bloom- 
ing season. 

A little jewel and one I would not do without is Chrys- 
anthemum leucanthemum precox Jewel. It goes through 
the Winter in good condition and the plant is very free flower- 
ing, being covered with lovely, anemone-like, double-disk 
florets that are very showy and remind one of the double- 
flowering pyrethrum. This is a perennial that should be better 
known in this section, where the hybrid Shasta daisies do not 
always prove perennial. 

Among the newer pinks I find Highland Queen, a peren- 
nial dianthus, a valuable addition. The color is a bright scar- 
let, and the growth is vigorous, making it ideal for 
bedding or for the rock garden. It is in bloom by 
the end of May and continues late into the Autumn 
season. The dianthus Little Jock grows hardly 
more than six inches high, forming neat, compact 
plants. The flowers, delicately fringed and about 
an inch across, come.in many tints of rose, pink 
and white with a deeper zone. 

Scabiosa fischeri is of Manchurian origin and 
very hardy. The flowers are not so large as some, 
but it blooms profusely. They are a blue-purple on 
long, wiry stems, making excellent cut flowers. 

The Iceland poppy Yellow Wonder shows 
promise for next year. Seed planted this Spring 
germinated evenly with a good stand of plants. 
Seedlings in some cases bloomed very well and the 
plants were shifted without a loss. The flowers are 
a buttercup yellow and are produced on stems that 
are fairly tall. The blossoms last three to four days 
when cut and the foliage is green with a bluish 
gray tinge and covered with fine, short hairs. This 
strain flowers rather late, but seems to stand 
drought very well indeed. 


Western Springs, III. —Rose Vasumpaur. 














Surprising Discoveries Just Announced 


New light on methods by which to 
control insect pests indoors and out 


thrum insecticides the past Summer, either in liquid 

form or as dusts, may have had unsatisfactory results 
because of weather conditions. Some very interesting and im- 
portant facts about the effects of temperature on these insecti- 
cides have been learned as a result of recent experiments—facts 
which should be kept carefully in mind by garden makers in 
the future. The whole situation was reviewed at a recent con- 
vention in Boston by Professor W. D. Whitcomb of the Wal- 
tham (Mass.) Field Station. 

It seems that with a rise in temperature rotenone becomes 
increasingly toxic to red spiders. Different brands give differ- 
ent results, to be sure, but in the various tests made, the num- 
ber of red spiders killed by any given brand was very much 
greater at a fairly high temperature than when the mercury 
ran as low as 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 

A study of the accompanying table will show that the kill 
by one sample at 60 degrees was only 52 per cent, while at 
70 degrees it was 69 per cent. 
The wide range in the action of 
these insecticides was shown by 
the fact that the third sample had 
a degree of mortality as high as 
70 per cent at 60 degrees, but 
that it ran up to 90 per cent at 
80 degrees. It is obvious from a killed at 
study of these figures that rote- 
none is by far the most effective ae ae 
if used when the weather is warm. a 

A further study of the same 80 88 
table will show that pyrethrum 
works in inverse ratio to rotenone. 60 degrees 52 
It creates the highest degree of — 33 
mortality when the temperature _ = 18 
is low. With one sample the kill 
was 52 per cent at 60 degrees but 
dropped to 18 per cent at 80 degrees, which means, of course, 
that it was very inefficient. The second sample dropped to 10 
per cent at 80 degrees and the third sample was only 5 per 
cent at 80 degrees, and, of course, was virtually useless. The 
last-named example, however, although of no value at 80 
degrees, gave the highest percentage of kill at 60 degrees—73 
per cent. 

One’s first impulse when reading these figures is to say that 
rotenone should be used when the temperature is high and 
pyrethrum when the temperature is low, but this is rather 
jumping to conclusions. It becomes obvious from a still fur- 
ther study of the table that rotenone gave a very satisfactory 
kill in most of the experiments and that pyrethrum was gen- 
erally ineffective. This was true against red spider, but it may 
not be true against other pests. In fact, if similar studies were 
made against leaf hoppers, leaf roller worms and certain flies, 
it is safe to assume that the tables would be reversed and 
pyrethrum would be found superior. 

While it is unmistakably evident that rotenone was more 
efficient against red spider under variable conditions than py- 
rethrum was at its best, the conclusion one must draw is that 
our modern insecticides are rather temperamental materials 
which must be used in the right way, at the right time and for 
the right purpose to give satisfactory results. 

There are other factors, however, which enter into the pic- 
ture and the chief point to be remembered is that rotenone 
gives much better results at 70 or 80 than at 50 or 60, that 
pyrethrum gives better results at 60 than at 70 or 80, as a 


(Frum makers who used the new rotenone or pyre- 


Percentage 


Effects of Temperature When 
Spraying for Red Spider 


ROTENONE 


PYRETHRUM 





rule. It is probable that the eventual result of these experi- 
ments will be the manufacture of more insecticides combining 
pyrethrum and rotenone in such quantities as to prove satis- 
factory under all conditions and temperatures. 


Hot Water Treatment of House Plants 


N THE same occasion, Professor Whitcomb announced 

the result of other experiments which will be of equal 
interest, at least to those amateurs who grow house plants. 
He was talking primarily from the standpoint of commercial 
florists, but there seems no reason to doubt that the facts given 
can be adapted by amateurs. The cyclamen mite is a common 
greenhouse pest—one which does a great amount of damage 
and has been hard to deal with. It has been found, however, 
that this pest can be completely eradicated by dipping infested 
plants in water at a temperature of 110 degrees, the plants be- 
ing left in the water for 15 minutes. Now, to just what extent 
this treatment will affect other pests common on house plants 
remains to be seen. There is good reason to believe that most, 
if not all of them, can be kept in control by this method, but 
the method can be used best with young plants as a matter of 
course. Care should be taken not 
to let the water exceed 110 de- 
grees and yet it should not be 
below that temperature when the 
plants are immersed. Obviously, 
this means careful work with the 


thermometer. 
Sample 1 Sample2 Sample 3 It has been found that most 
64 house plants receive no injury 
whatever from the hot-water 


68 
88 


treatment when it is given with 
care as to temperature. The plants 
treated successfully have included 
40 chrysanthemums, marguerites, 
40 fuchsias, oxalis, Boston ivy, pe- 
10 tunias and saintpaulias. 

Some plants have been unex- 
pectedly stimulated by this treat- 
ment—such plants as gerberas, lantanas and cyclamen. The 
list of those plants which have been slightly injured when 
given the hot-water treatment includes impatiens, peppers, 
geraniums, begonias and snapdragons. In no case, however, 
has permanent or serious injury been sustained. 

It seems possible that annuals may now be grown indoors 
successfully as house plants with greater success than in the 
past. Up to this time they have suffered so seriously from 
attacks of insect pests that their cultivation after early Winter 
has been difficult, if not impossible. The hot-water treatment 
may change this situation. 


Thrips Killed by Low Temperatures 


UCH has been published about the most satisfactory 

method by which to eradicate thrips, which have been 
interfering with the successful growing of gladioli in recent 
years. Various poisonous substances as well as naphthalene 
flakes and ground-up moth balls have been recommended, 
these materials to be used during the resting season. 

Now comes a treatment, however, which seems to do away 
with the necessity of using any remedies. It is announced by 
Professor C. E. Wildon of Michigan State College that the 
storage of corms at 36 degrees Fahrenheit for two months, or 
40 degrees for three months, will give complete control of 
thrips. 

This idea is not entirely new. Growers have reported good 
results from keeping the corms in a cool place in the Winter, 
but the plan had not been given scientific endorsement. 


; 
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First True Pink Hardy Aster 


Bes aster Harrington’s Pink is the only true pink aster 
which has appeared at the Waltham (Mass.) Field Station 
since the organized study of the genus was begun in 1932. 
During this period, nearly 300 species and varieties have been 
observed and not until this Summer has one been found which 
could be technically classified as pink. The color of this aster 
matches the deep rose pink of Ridgway’s Color Standards and 
Nomenclature. 

Plants of this variety set out at Waltham the last week in 
May grew to a height of only two and one-half feet, but it 
may be expected that any nove angliz will reach four feet if 
given a month in which to develop. 

The aster Harrington’s Pink is the result of years of pains- 
taking effort on the part of the late Millard Harrington, 
Williamsburg, Iowa, a farmer whose special hobby was the 
growing of the New England aster. His method of improving 
was that of out-and-out selection of desirable types rather 
than by controlled pollination. He discarded rigorously, and 
practiced segregation of the seedlings which he particularly 
wished to retain for their outstanding qualities. As his motive 
was not commercial, it is not difficult to understand why the 
beauty of Harrington’s Pink has remained somewhat obscure 
since its origination. 

Growing among Barr's Pink, Lil Fardel, and Gerald Perry, 
Harrington's Pink robs them of the standing and importance 
they have merited for many years. 

As is now common knowledge, this has been an upset 
season for some of the so-called short-day plants, notably 
asters and outdoor chrysanthemums. What has happened is 
that the delayed flowering season has greatly benefited the 
asters and very nearly robbed the chrysanthemums of oppor- 
tunity to flower at all. 

This year, the asters at Waltham not only opened their 
flowers some three weeks late but were able to maintain their 
showiness for perhaps ten days longer than is usual. Of 
course, such conditions are not to be taken as normal. Conse- 
quently, the seasons of bloom must be based on several years 
of observation and not on the unusual flowering season just 
finishing. . 

Then, too, the disaster which has overcome the outdoor 
chrysanthemums this year is clearly abnormal—an abnormal- 
ity which it is hoped will not reduce interest in a genus of 
great garden value. So, this is a reminder that, looked at over 
periods of years, the showy periods are middle September for 
the asters and early October for the chrysanthemums. Thus, 
these two groups should be thought of as complementing each 
other rather than as being in competition. 


—Ray M. Koon. 
Waltham, Mass. 
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The Red Roses of Autumn 


EVERAL years ago there came from the veteran rose 
hybridist of California, Fred Howard, who gave us Los 
Angeles and other excellent roses, a red rose under the desig- 
nation of 105-0. I watched it bloom for two years, getting 
more excited each year about the size, quality, beauty and fra- 
grance of the flower. It was in the hands of a very careful and 
thoughtful introducer in the East, who coldly turned it down 
because, he said, “‘It has a rubber neck!”’ 

Meanwhile the rose had been named for a very sweet- 
spirited and persistent rosarian of Idaho, Dr. William Judson 
Boone, who was, until he died, president of the College of 
Idaho at Caldwell. His local friends urged the full length of 
name, but Dr. Boone himself, as modest as he was able, settled 
the matter by insisting that it be named President Boone. 

Now I am looking at buds of that rose as I write, and I 
remember four great, wide flowers which had hung their 
heads, as anything without a steel stem would have needed to 
do in view of the rain and the heavy dews which had covered 
these roses for several days. Meanwhile, these great buds that 
I am looking at now stand up stiff and straight, and I think 
I am enjoying one of the finest red roses I have ever seen. 

Using Etoile de Hollande as the standard, dependable, all- 
season-blooming and fragrant red rose, it is fair to mention 
here several other red roses that are pushing it hard for that 
first place. Best of them all is this President Boone, for its 
color is equal to that of Etoile de Hollande, its fragrance is 
more considerable, its form is better and its growth and 
blooming habit are unusual. It stands out notably in the rose 
garden at ‘‘Breeze Hill.” 

Crimson Glory is a very splendid rose, a little darker than 
President Boone, and most desirable. It does not carry as 
much bloom as late as the subject of this report, but is to be 
reckoned with always as close to ‘‘tops.” 

Also close to President Boone in the garden is Christopher 
Stone. It is a lighter, brighter red, and is a superb variety, 
although of somewhat dwarfer habit than the Idaho rose. It 
is distinct and most desirable, and it is an all-season bloomer. 

Falling down completely in Autumn is Victoria Harring- 
ton, the product of the late Captain Thomas, which some 
years and in some places has created a furore. 

But another of Fred Howard's California-made roses, Will 
Rogers, is to be considered. It has bloomed, not very pro- 
fusely, all Summer, and in the Autumn rather scantily but 
most beautifully. It is the darkest red rose I know, and its 
fragrance and richness of color thoroughly commend it. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Wintering of Evergreens 


HE wintering of evergreens deserves consideration. These 

shrubs and young trees are more likely to be killed in the 
Spring than in the middle of Winter. If they are in positions 
where the sun strikes them fully, they will start growth too 
early. Accordingly, expert growers protect them on the side 
from which the sun comes. They do this by making board 
frames or by making light frames covered with burlap, or by 
setting the boughs of pine trees or other evergreens in the 
ground around them. Sometimes light boughs are tied to the 
branches. This method of protection applies to rhododen- 
drons as well as to other evergreens. 

There is still another important point which must not be 
overlooked. Evergreens of all kinds give off more or less mois- 
ture throughout the Winter. Because of that fact, they require 
more water than shrubs and trees of other kinds. The ground 
ought to be saturated with water to the depth of two or three 
feet before it freezes. If there has not been a copious rainfall, 
it will be worth while to allow water from the hose to run 
around the plants for several hours. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 















T IS somewhat of a coincidence that while no striped or 
flaked varieties of perennial phloxes have, to my knowl- 
edge, ever been listed in catalogues, two of such should be 
reported this season, presumably originating as chance seed- 
lings. Possibly similar breaks have appeared in the past but 
have not been observed. While it is true that self-sown seed- 
lings are said to revert back to purplish rose shades, I am 
inclined to think that such happens only where old sorts are 
grown or where seedlings are allowed to reseed and produce 
succeeding generations. 

More due to carelessness than intentionally, I have failed 
to cut over all of my phloxes in the past and as a result odd 
plants have established themselves, particularly among rocks. 
But only rarely have these seedlings proved unworthy and, in 
some cases, I have marked them as being equal to named sorts 
and distinct from those I possess. In two instances the flowers 
have had star-pointed petals, although not equal to the star 
type of Phlox drummondi. One seedling that I have had for 
years is obviously a hybrid of P. maculata, for it has the 
spotted stems, but it blooms even earlier than P. maculata 
Alpha and Rosalind and also is ahead of P. suffruticosa Miss 
Lingard. Further, the foliage is distinct from all others, being 
extremely narrow. The plant grows three feet or more tall, 
but it seems to resent disturbance. I split the original plant 
into many single-stem pieces and most of them died. I note A. 
M. Davis mentions (Horticulture, September 15) that the 
gardener will have little trouble with Miss Lingard seedlings. 
So far as I am aware, Miss Lingard is sterile, as I have never 
seen a seed pod on it and one attempt to cross it failed. 


ROM the brief reference to brodiza and the illustration on 

Page 382 of the September 15 issue of Horticulture, one 
might be led to assume that the family is a small one. As a 
matter of fact, there are many forms of brodizas, although 
only a few are in general cultivation. While some species may, 
by a stretch of imagination, be likened to hyacinths, particu- 
larly Brodiewa uniflora, the one illustrated decidedly can not. 
Nor is it Californian. It is perhaps the best known of all 
the brodizas, although to most people it is still Triteleia uni- 
flora. My own experience is that this species is 
more hardy than the Californian brodizas, 
for while the so-called B. coccinea and one or 
two others have survived a Winter or two 
with me, they invariably die out. In this re- 
spect they are like ixias. But Brodiea or Tri- 
teleia uniflora on an open rockery has stood 
for years and it multiplies freely. In growth 
it reminds one of the muscari, as its leaves 
appear above ground in the Fall, although it 
blooms later than any muscari and continues 
for several weeks. Outdoors, however, it is 
not so persistent in blooming as indoors. 

For early Spring blooming it is very pleas- 
ing if grown in a pan. I put 18 or more bulbs 
in a nine-inch pan and the plants are continu- 
ously pushing up their pale lavender flowers 
from March to May. It is not exactly showy, 
but decidedly prolific, both in flower and bulb 
production. 








§ Bs. hint C. W. Wood gave recently about 
calcium cyanide for root aphids is worth 
noting. But it must not be forgotten that 
cyanide fumes are deadly to plant foliage. In 
the open ground it may be safe but in closed 


frames and greenhouses when used as a fumigant, the dosage 
has to be carefully measured. Cyanogas is quite largely used 
by florists for certain plants that will stand it, and for most 
insects, except red spider and mite, it is effective. 

I once shot some cyanogas into a mole run and the gas 
seeped into a frame and did far more damage than I feared the 
mole might do. Actually the gas never reached the mole, and 
some days later I caught it by digging it out as it was burrow- 
ing into the frame. 


HAVE just been reading over an article on barberries which 

appeared in the September 10 issue of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum’s Bulletin of Popular Information. This bulletin deals 
particularly with barberries which are either immune or else 
highly resistant to the black-stem rust of cereals. This in itself 
is an important matter, of course, but the bulletin is of special 
interest to me because of the large number of barberry species 
and hybrids which are discussed. I was not surprised to find it 
a very complete bulletin, however, when I noticed the signa- 
ture at the end, that of Mr. L. M. Ames, associate pathologist 
in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine for the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington. 

It is pleasing to find that there are 27 species of berberis 
and three species of mahonia which are either immune to the 
stem-rust fungus or else have developed such a high degree of 
resistance that they can be grown anywhere without damage 
to cereal crops. 

Barberries which may be grown anywhere in the United 
States without restriction are these: Berberis thunbergi, B. 
thunbergi var. purpurea, B. thunbergi var. maximowiczi, B. 
thunbergi f. minor, B. thunbergi var. pluriflora and B. thun- 
bergi f. erecta. 

It is a happy fact that each of these six forms has conspicu- 
ous fruit and is winter hardy in the Arnold Arboretum, where 
tests have been made over a period of years. B. gilgiana is de- 
scribed as an outstanding barberry which probably will become 
well known within the next few years. It is a tall plant with 
spreading branches, very handsome leaves and abundant 
yellow flowers, followed by fruits which are pink or red. 


Berberis gilgiana is hardy as far North as Boston and is valued for its handsome fruit and Autumn color. 
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READERS’ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 











Hippeastrums Grown in Water 
EAR SIR—About the middle of last December I took a 
three-inch American hybrid hippeastrum bulb and cut 
through the bottom about one-quarter inch in the form of a 
cross. This was a sharp, clean slit in each direction at right 
angles. Then I placed the bulb in a vase with water above the 
cut by about one-quarter inch and kept it there fairly 
constantly. 

This bulb at the time had one flower bud showing in the 
neck. By the middle of January that stalk had grown to a 
height of 12 to 15 inches and threw two six-inch or larger 
flowers. It happened to be pink and white striped. It was very 
beautiful and excited the favorable comment of friends be- 
cause it was unique in that no roots had started to grow; it 
was held erect in the glass by suitable beach pebbles. Before 
these flowers faded, a second bud began to push up and soon 
opened. 

Perhaps some of your garden enthusiasts do not know that 
hippeastrum bulbs can be grown in water in this way with 
much satisfaction. No charcoal was placed in the water be- 
cause it was flushed out from time to time under the sink 
faucet. 

—S. F. Willard. 
Wollaston, Mass. 


Buddleias and Lilies in Canada 


EAR SIR—I have been surprised to hear that you, in 
common with several others, consider Buddleia hartwegi 
and the buddleia Fortune practically identical. With me they 
certainly are not alike, as the former is much stronger, has a 
more weedy growth and a little different color. There is just a 
stake between the kinds, as I have a group of each, and even 
the most casual observer can notice that they are strikingly 
dissimilar. 

By the way, Lilium formosanum has been wonderful with 
me this Fall. One plant had ten of its beautiful lilies on a 
seven-foot plant. They were from small bulbs obtained last 
year. This year they have grown like mad and been the ad- 
miration of everyone. They are growing in a sheltered bed 
with Korean chrysanthemums and other late-blooming peren- 
nials. The soil is a good clay loam and had considerable peat 
moss incorporated with it. 

Berberis mentorensis continues to do splendidly and, much 
to my surprise, this year has quite a lot of berries on the old, 
original plants. It is supposed to be sterile always. Have you 
heard of any plants seeding? No other barberries are near to 
pollinate it. 





—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 


Difficulty With Plant Names 


EAR SIR—I was much interested in the article appearing 

in the October 15 number of your very interesting maga- 

zine entitled ‘Picture and Title Fail to Agree.’’ One reason 

Leucojum vernum is not planted more generally is because of 

the difficulty of procuring it. A friend of mine sent to a well- 

known nursery for the bulb, which was listed, and when it 

bloomed the following Spring it proved to be L. e@estivum. 

She wrote to report the error and they replaced the original 

order with other bulbs which again proved to be L. estivum. 
She again wrote, but the incident was closed. 

And speaking of bulbs, I wonder why we never see 
Ornithogalum nutans listed. I have some which came from an 
old estate and consider their good-sized silvery bells with the 
green stripe as among the most pleasing of my treasures, but 








I have never seen them advertised. Visitors are always at- 
tracted by their pale beauty and frequently ask where they 
may be procured, but I do not know. Do you? 


Gaithersburg, Md. —Elizabeth McFarland. 


A Biennial Evening Primrose 


By SIR—As editor of Horticulture, you may be inter- 
ested in an cenothera which I have grown in my garden 
for a number of years. The particular variety which I refer to 
is CEnothera argillicola, a biennial which is found growing 
wild upon the dry shales of eastern West Virginia. I have been 
unable to find more than three colonies of these. 

This cenothera is a biennial; however, it self-sows. It shows 
no tendency of spreading like the common evening primrose. 
The flowers are a clear yellow, and open in the evening about 
sunset and continue in bloom until 11 p.m. the following 
day. A new group opens each succeeding day. Many of the 
flowers measure three and three and a half inches in width and 
the largest has been nearly four inches wide. The flowers are 
very fragrant with a mild, very pleasant odor. The flowering 
season is from early August until frost. 

It would seem to me that this plant has real horticultural 
value, since it blooms at a time when there is a scarcity of 
flowers in most borders. It is easily grown from seed; how- 
ever, transplanting must be done early, since the plant quickly 
develops a long tap root. I am growing many of the plants 
at the top of my dry stone wall—which is nine and a half 
feet tall at its highest point. This cenothera makes it a real 
show in the mornings. 


Morgantown, W. Va. —T. D. Gray. 


Tea Jar Mislabeled Oil Jar 
Ly. SIR—The first illustration in the page of pictures 
in the October 15 issue of Horticulture is not that of an 
oil jar, I think, but of a Chinese tea jar. I have two jars which 
came from California which are just like the one in the illus- 
tration. They have a green and grayish striped pattern, and I 
have always understood that they are Chinese tea jars. Not 
that it matters a bit—only Horticulture is a sort of Bible to 
me and must always be right. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





—Honora G. Newhall. 


Destroying Borers in Dahlias 

|B eon SIR—Referring to your article in the August 15 
Horticulture about borers, I have found a most effica- 

cious method of dealing with them. I make a slit above the 

base of the wilted portion of the dahlia stalk. With spraying 

strength ‘‘Evergreen’’ I then inject a medicine dropperful of 

the fluid into the opening. The borer quickly escapes through 

this or some other opening and can easily be killed. This 

treatment does not harm the plant. 

Ubieliies, Mees. —NMrs. Charles E. W. Matthews. 


Suggestion for Rose Growers 
EAR SIR—I offer a suggestion for those who must work 
alone when tying back their climbing roses. A small 
wooden bar 19 inches long, notched at one end, is a great 
help. The notch is placed on the cane to be tied back and the 
cane is held in place by pressure from the body. Both hands 
are then free to tie the cane in place on the pillar or trellis or 
on some other cane. 


Winchester, Mass. —John B. Wills. 
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An excellent cafeteria for the birds. 


The right kind of hospitality will attract many 7 
feathered visitors in the Winter months 


ANY of our Winter birds are also Summer residents. 
M If they find an agreeable place to live during the 
Winter, they are more than likely to remain in it for 

nest building and family-raising activities. That means count- 
less numbers of grubs, worms, borers, caterpillars and insects 
of all kinds destroyed in their un- 
tiring efforts to find food for them- 


An Invitation to the Birds 






foods will bring birds in greater variety, oatmeal and suet, 
two cheap foods that are obtainable anywhere, will overcome 
the pangs of hunger when the natural supply is cut off by 
storms. 

Have no fear that the birds will subsist wholly on your 
bounty. They have enormous appetites and are as eager to 
discover the foods provided by Mother Nature as that which 
we furnish. Do not betray their trust and dependence by fur- 
nishing a ‘‘feast today’’ and allow- 
ing a “famine tomorrow.” As they 





selves and their hungry families. 

The maintenance of several sta- 
tions will result in a greater number 
of visitors. A wide variety of feed- 
ing devices are on the market, but 
the simple affairs constructed by my 
husband proved most satisfactory. 
In addition to trays on posts and 
window-sills and suet baskets, we 
use several methods which may be 
of interest to bird lovers. 

Peanut butter, spread thickly on 
low branches of trees and stoutly 
branched shrubs, attracts jays, chick- 
adees, tree sparrows, juncos and 
finches. Plastered into the crevices of rough-barked trees such 
as elm and hemlock, it is accepted eagerly by nuthatches, 
woodpeckers and brown creepers as they search for dormant 
borers, insects and larve. 

A length of string threaded into a coarse needle and passed 
through grapes, unshelled peanuts, pieces of apple, raisins and 
popped corn and wound around and fastened securely to 
branches on which they can find footing, attracts flocks of 
hungry visitors. 

The scratch feed sold by grain merchants often is used for 
bird feeding. I find the addition of rape, hemp, Japanese 
millet and sunflower seeds brings greater patronage to the 
cafeterias. 

Suet, which supplies warmth, is an important food and there 
should be an unfailing supply. Serve it finely chopped in the 
feeding trays and in lumps fastened securely to trees and posts. 
Birds’ bills are easily injured by pecking through fine-meshed 
wire; therefore, if suet containers are used, they should be of 
coarse mesh. Inch-size chicken wire is safe and affords a good 
footing. 

If one cares to bother, coarsely chopped suet may be heated 
and mixed with canary seed, chopped peanuts and raisins, 
oatmeal, sunflower seeds, cooked or uncooked rice and even 
scratch feed, with honey or sugar added to supply body heat 
as well as greater attraction. Large pine cones, with a wire 
fastened at the tips by which to hang them, and filled with 
this mixture while it is warm, are convenient to hang in 
shrubs and trees where they will be sought out quickly. It is 
less work to pack the mixture in small muffin tins and insert 
a wire while still warm. 

Grit is a very necessary item on 
a bird’s diet. When the ground is 
covered with snow, it is supplied 
easily in trays or in shallow 
boxes placed on the ground. Food 
scattered on a spot kept clear of 
snow, or where the snow is 
trampled, is a source of attrac- 
tion. As English sparrows are 
ground feeders, they will not 
molest the other birds if that be 
done. Although a variety of 





A traveling bird feeder which may be drawn 
to the house for refilling. 


feed just before dusk and just after 
daybreak, it is well to see that the 
trays are well stocked at those times. 
Trays should be placed where they 
will not be in danger from stalking 
cats. Remember that there is always 
a neighbor's cat. 

There will be more visitors if 
shelter, as well as food, is provided. 
Spruce trees, hemlocks, cedars, ar- 
borvites, tangled vines and thick 
shrubbery afford excellent shelters 
from wind and storms both by day 
and by night, and a brush-heap or 
two in an out-of-the-way corner and 
“‘tepees’’ constructed of bean poles, with the old vines at- 
tached, will keep them snug and warm. 

If only gardeners would realize our great indebtedness to 
birds, they would not begrudge the small expenditure of time 
and money which is necessary to attract them to the grounds 
but enjoy, instead, the benefit and pleasure to be derived from 
their presence. It is well worth while feeding the birds 
throughout the Winter, with no recompense other than to 
hear a song sparrow call from a near-by leafless branch, on his 
return from the South in February, ‘’Hear-hear-hear! I’m here 
to tell you Spring is near.”’ 

My “‘Nature Diary”’ shows that our garden and grounds— 
an area of only about 225x100 feet—has been visited in one 
year by 67 species of birds that I have been able to identify 
and five that remain unknown to me. Have I not been repaid 
a thousandfold? 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Alum to Turn Hydrangeas Blue 


FOR years, experts have been saying that iron sulphate is the 
best material to use for causing hydrangeas to take on a 
blue tint. It now appears, however, that alum is a much more 
satisfactory material for this purpose. An announcement to 
that effect was made at a recent meeting of the North Michigan 
Florists Association as a result of various experiments at the 
Michigan State College. It is known, of course, that the condi- 
tion of the soil governs the color of the flowers as to whether 
they shall be blue or pink. Various 
materials beside those mentioned have 
been suggested, iron filings among 
them. Work recently done in France 
indicates that chromium sulphate and 9 ~~ 
uranium can also be used, but more 
needs to be learned about the propor- 
tions required. 

About a teaspoonful of alum 
worked into the soil around each 
plant is usually sufficient to insure the 
blossoms taking on the desired blue 
color. 


Bird feeding station attached to a window 
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LAST CALL 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


OIL moisture is ample .. . plant growth 
is well matured . . 


tures are still high. 


. and soil tempera- 


ROMPT action will get your plants well 

established for an early start next spring 
—more luxuriant growth, a more beautiful 
garden next year. 


Our advisory service is free. For expert 
advice on larger garden developments, 
ask our Landscape Representative to call. 
Send for your copy of our FALL catalogue. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 
INCORPORATED 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
MOTOR ROUTE 58 MOTOR ROUTES 9 and 30 


HORTICULTURE 























PORTRAITS of DOGWOODS 


A vivid appreciation with many pages in color, this 
booklet is the author’s tribute to 


AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED TREE 


A timely Christmas Gift Price $1.00 
Order from Author 


ADOLPH MULLER 


Box 67 Norristown, Penna. 











NOW IS THE TIME TO FINISH YOUR FALL PLANTING 


We offer for your consideration: 
Peonies of the world’s choicest 
Evergreens in a wide variety 
Perennials of the hardiest and best 
Deciduous shrubs and trees suitable for any 
climate or location 


May we help you with your problem? 
Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY . MASSACHUSETTS 








FLORIDA HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 


Florida Humus Co., Sales Office, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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When Growing Bulbs in Fibre 


Fra persons who try growing bulbs in fibre or moss 
have trouble with them. The explanation is usually 
found in the failure to use water properly. Either the bulbs 
are allowed to dry out or else they are drowned. If too much 
water is given so that the fibre or moss is kept wet, the chances 
are that the bulbs will commence to rot. If, on the other hand, 
the material is allowed to dry out so that the bulbs themselves 
become thoroughly dry, root growth will stop and the tops 
will probably die. It is necessary to keep a proper balance. 
The moss or fibre must always be moist but not wringing wet. 

When starting a bowl of bulbs to be grown in fibre or 
moss, it is a good plan to give this material a thorough wet- 
ting by placing it in a pail or pan of water and leaving it until 
it is completely saturated. Then, however, as much of the 
water as possible should be squeezed out. 

When the fibre is placed in the bowls, which may be as 
ornamental as desired, it should be firmed with the fingers. 
Amateurs are inclined to leave it in a loose condition, which is 
a mistake. The best fibre is mixed with broken oysters shells. 
If moss is used, some broken shells or a little sand may be 
mixed with it. In any event, a half-inch of broken pots or of 
pebbles mixed with charcoal should be used in the bottom of 
the bow! under the fibre or moss to hold whatever surplus 
moisture there may be. 

Hyacinth bulbs should be planted so that the crowns come 
almost flush with the surface. Daffodils and other narcissi 
should have a little of the bulb projecting, while Duc Von 
Thol tulips should be just under the surface. Paper-white 
narcissi grow very quickly, and it is only necessary to keep 
the bowls in a somewhat shaded, cool place for a few days. 
The other bulbs should be set away in a cellar or ventilated 
closet or a darkened room for several weeks until a mass of 
roots runs all through the fibre or moss. Unless this is done, 
there is very little likelihood of getting good blooms. 

Complaints are often received about trouble with bulbs in 
pebbles and water as well as those in fibre. Sometimes the 
water is allowed to almost completely evaporate, and this, of 
course, gives poor results. As a rule, though, the trouble may 
be traced to surplus water. When the bulbs are almost wholly 
immersed, they are very likely to decay. It is very much better 
to have the water just touch the base of the bulbs, more being 
added as evaporation takes place. This is particularly true of 
hyacinths, which are very prone to decay. When they are 
grown in hyacinth glasses, which the florists sell, the water 
should not touch the bottom of the bulbs, but the roots 
should rest in it. 


Hardy Begonia in New Jersey 


ype pee EVANSIANA is hardy even in the neighbor- 
hood of New York City if lightly protected. The small 
bulbils germinate where they fall, even without more protec- 
tion than chance leaves may give. This begonia is not an all- 
Summer bloomer, as it does not usually start flowering until 
around August from outside plants, and even if started in pots 
indoors, flowers are but little earlier. It is evidently one of the 
shorter day bloomers. 

One finds it hardly worth propagating this begonia from 
cuttings, since it is very prolific of bulbils. B. evansiana can- 
not be made to bloom continuously, as, grown in pots under 
glass, the plants begin to drop their leaves in readiness for 
resting after October comes in. 

This begonia has been grown outdoors in northern New 
Jersey for years, the late W. A. Manda probably being re- 
sponsible for its recommendation as a hardy plant. Originally, 
B. evansiana was known as B. rex. Many years ago it was 
common as a Summer window plant, but it is now rarely 
heard of, least of all as a garden plant. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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“IT don’t want anything” 
He Says That Every Year! 


but he does want one of these: 


NORTH AMERICAN ROCK 
PLANTS, by W. H. A. Preece 
($3.50), if he’s trying to acclimatize 
American alpines in his garden; 


AN ARTIST’S HERBAL, by 
Louise Mansfield ($2.50), if he col- 
lects beautiful pictures of plants; 


THE LIVING GARDEN, by E. J. 
Salisbury ($3.00), if he’s interested 
in how plants grow; 


HOW TO GROW ROSES, by J. H. 
McFarland and Robert Pyle ($1.00), 
if he’s a practical rose-grower; 


HERBS AND HERB GARDEN. 
ING, by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 
($3.00), if he likes plant lore; 

or, best gift of all, 


THE STANDARD CYCLO- 
PEDIA OF HORTICULTURE, 
by L. H. Bailey (3-volume set: 
$15.00). 


Give him a garden book 
for Christmas 


these can be bought at any 
bookstore, or ordered from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 
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FREE BULLETIN TELLS leit 


HOW, WHY and WHEN 


Don’t let Winter-Kill rob 
you of valuable shrubs and 
perennials this year, when a mulch of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss will 
protect them inexpensively. Our new 
bulletin on Winter Mulching tells when 
to mulch, how deep a mulch should be, 
and gives other important information. 
Write for Free copy today. Address 
Dept. H 11-15. 

PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Div. Peat Import Cerporation 

155 John Street New York, N. Y. 














PLANTS and SHRUBS 
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THE MOST practi- 
cal and complete 
Window-Side 
Feecer built. 94” 
high — 8%4” wide — 
10” deep. Hinged roof. 
- Holds about 4% Ibs. 
Bird Food. Self feeder. 
Suet Cage. Transfer- 
able Hanger. 

Postpaid $2.50 
BETTER-BILT BIRD 
BUNGALOWS 
L. W. FERDINAND, Originator 

SO. LINCOLN, MASS. 


GROW THEM INDOORS 

by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 

Most complete and fastest selling 

book on HOUSE PLANTS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 
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Bulbs for Late Planting 


Papier ond to the general opinion, the period covered 
by the last two weeks of November or early December is 
not too late for planting Spring-flowering bulbs. The advice 
usually given to amateurs—and rightly so—is to plant early, 
but if for any reason you have not done so, by all means do 
not miss this delightful and satisfactory form of gardening. 
Most seedsmen still have a good stock of sound bulbs, but 
some varieties keep better out of the ground than others. For 
example, the large trumpet daffodils will keep in good condi- 
tion up to January, whereas the poeticus, Barri and other 
types lose their vigor from now on. 

The writer has planted tulips, hyacinths, daffodils and 
other hardy bulbs as late as January, when it was necessary to 
remove several inches of frozen soil with a pickaxe. The soil 
was replaced and covered with leaves or straw, which was 
removed in Spring as the frost left the ground. In every in- 
stance the results were excellent. 

Tulips and hyacinths are best planted in formal beds or in 
clumps in the border. The easiest way to get them in is to 
remove the soil to a depth of five inches in the case of early- 
flowering tulips, and six inches for the late tulips and the 
hyacinths, spacing the bulbs from four to six inches apart. 
I have not found it necessary to cover the beds at that time, 
as the bulbs are perfectly hardy and no amount of frost will 
injure them. 

Daffodils are at their best planted in grass in irregular 
drifts, but they can be planted in semi-shade under trees or 
between shrubs. Indeed, delightful effects can be produced in 
this way, as the flowers come before the trees and shrubs 
develop foliage. Daffodils are a permanent investment, as they 
can be left undisturbed for years, provided they are fertilized 
and the foliage is not cut or damaged. 

For indoor culture one should obtain some good garden 
loam that is not wet and sticky, as it is likely to be at this 
time of the year. Soil may be taken into a warm cellar in 
baskets for a day or two, where it will be put into good con- 
dition for potting. The ideal potting soil for most bulbs 
should contain one-third leaf mold, and a sprinkling of sand 
if the soil is heavy, with the addition of bone meal, about 
one pound to the bushel. If this is not readily available, any 
good garden loam will do. It usually is possible to procure 
prepared potting soil from a near-by seedsman or florist at a 
reasonable price. One should never use soil that has grown 
bulbs before, as it may contain fungi that will have adverse 
effects. 

The article, ‘Bulbs for the Winter Garden,”’ in the October 
15 issue of Horticulture describes the potting and handling of 
bulbs in detail. If these instructions are carried out, success is 
sure to follow. Do not water pots if placed outdoors now, as 
the soil is full of moisture at the turn of the year, and too wet 
a condition will retard root growth. Do not cover tulip beds 
until the ground is frozen one inch or so, as mice and rats may 
eat the bulbs or the foliage when it appears before the covering 
is taken off. 

Be sure to guard against these rodents if the pots are in the 
cellar or coldframe. They will not touch daffodils, which are 
poisonous to them. Daffodils and hyacinths are not bothered 
with insects in the house, but tulips are likely to become in- 
fested with aphids. This pest can be easily eradicated with a 
contact spray. 

There are a number of other Spring plants which can be 
planted as long as the ground is open. Crocuses in yellow, blue 
and white, blue chionodoxa, Glory of the Snow and white 
snowdrops all can be planted in the lawn. The amateur who 
has a moist location in the woods should be sure to plant 
Scilla nutans, the Scotch bluebell. 

—vJohn Russell. 
Dedham, Mass. 
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V-Crotches 
spell DANGER 


Winter's snow, sleet and 
high winds are a serious 
menace to all trees with 
weak, V-shaped crotches. 
Why not have Bartlett's Rep- 
resentative look your trees 
over before the next storm? 
BRACING and CABLING 
“The Bartlett Way” assures 
a careful study of stresses 
and strains and the use of 
scientifically correct meth- 
ods and materials to safe- 
guard against them. 
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Bartlett Service is available 
in every community from 
Maine to the Carolinas. For 
literature and full informa- 
tion, write: 
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The F. A. Bartuerr Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 


We will ship, prepaid, 2 each large gladiolus 
bulbs, corre labeled for $2.00: 


AMADOR MISS EDITH ROWE 
BLUE DANUBE PELEGRINA 
BETTY CO-ED POLAR ICE 
ELKHART SALBACH’S PINE 


JEAN DU TAILLES VANITY FAIR 
MAMMOTH WHITE WASAGA 
Extra Gratis—2 Talisman 


Above collection, can be mailed direct to 
your friends, especially packed for Christ- 
mas gifts. 

SEND FOR NEW FALL LIST 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
FEEDERS — WILD BIRD CAKES 


No. 118 Bishop 
Suet Rack, of pine 
with hardwood 
dowels, stained 
brown. Complete 
with 2 Wild Bird 
Cakes, $2.00 post- 
aid. Rack only. 

1.50. At Seed 
and Bird Stores 
or direct. 


Oatalogue 


WELLES L. BISHOP 
144 MURDOCK AVENUE MERIDEN, CONN. 


FEED YOUR PLANTS 


THE MODERN WAY 
Use ay = yt Plant — original pleet food in 
handiest TABLET form 
ter. No foss, muss or odor. 

its. Ask your dealer 
or send es today for ral size Ye — 
Agri-Lab., inc., 3426 Milton Ave., Columbas, O. 


Orim CW’ PLANT 
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When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 









{  DREER’S ) 
CHINESE SACRED LILY 


7 Jumbo Bulbs for only $1.00 } 


Showy large flower clusters — 

pure white perianth and golden | 
cup. So easy te grow indoors 
—in pebbles and water, soil- 
filled pans, or bulb fiber. This 
“flower of the gods" has a rich, 
cistinctive fragrance. Postpaid. { 


Free Bulb Catalog 
HENRY A. DREER 


363 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 
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. Linnias ANT @ 
= Es ahlia- pees blooms, <Ljnniars across 


avorite volors, Scarlet, Lavender, ¥ 
‘Yellow, meee~o Tse Pkt. of pov ay i fey 


pb. of each, all 4 postpaid for, 
a Aer lOc. "Send 
Burpee’s new Catalog 
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3 wisi 33 BURPEE CO = / 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Last Minute Customers — take advantage 
of these End-of-Season Bargains 
50 Darwin Tulips in 5 Varieties ....$2.25 
30 Bedding Hyacinths in 10 Colors . 3.00 
50 Daffodils for Naturalizing ...... 2.50 
50 Giant Flowering Crocus ........ 1.15 
Send check or money order today. We’ll ship 
postpaid with complete Cultural Directions. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN a. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. I. 


FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of 
Lilium, Iris, and Eremurus species, 
with Fringed Gentians, Trailing Arbu- 
tus, and others that need Winter’s cold 
for starting. Unique catalog. Dept B. 


REX. D. PEARCE “incranryinte 


KILL APHIS 


AND OTHER SUCKING INSECTS 
Spray flowering mlanc, geen 


























Colorado Alpines for Ask for Catalogue 


your Rock Garden 
rye og’ 
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Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Preparing Perennials for Winter 


F ONE is to prepare the garden for Winter properly, one 
should know the habits and needs of the individual plants. 
Those who have not made a study of the subject, however, 
may find the following suggestions of value: 
Remove all flower stalks from these perennials, but let 
foliage at the base remain: 


Achillea Coreopsis Rudbeckia 
Agrostemma Delphinium Salvia 
Anchusa Digitalis Scabiosa 
Anemona (Japanese) Doronicum Shasta Daisy 
Anthemis Erigeron Statice 
Artemisia Eryngium Stokesia 
Asters (hardy) Heuchera Thalictrum 
Campanula Monarda Valerian 
Chrysanthemum Oenothera Veronica 
Pyrethrum 
Remove all growth from these: 
Aconitum Echinops Linum perenne 
Astilbe Eupatorium Lupine 
Baptisia Gaillardia Lythrum 
Bocconia Galega Peony 
Boltonia Geum Physostegia 
Centaurea (hardy) Geranium (hardy) Platycodon 
Chelone Gypsophila Polemonium 
Dicentra spectabilis Hollyhocks — 
Dictamnus —* hermopsis 
iatris 


Do not touch the following: 


Alyssum (hardy) Helianthemum Phlox divaricata 
Aquilegia Iberis Plumbago 
Arabis Iris pumila Primula 
Armeria Lysimachia Saxifraga 
Aubrietia Myosotis Sedum 
Carnation (hardy) Nepeta Trollius 
Cerastium Poppies Vinca 


Dianthus deltoides Phlox subulata 


Funkia—Cut out all the outer, large leaves of each plant and permit the 
center and young leaves to remain. 

Hemerocallis—Remove all the flower shoots completely and cut the remain- 
ing foliage down to six inches. 

Iris, Bearded—Pull up the past season’s flower shoots and cut back all leaves 
to within six inches of the ground. 

Iris, Japanese—Cut growth back to 12 inches. 

Iris, Siberian—Cut growth back to 12 inches. 

Phlox decussata—Leave about eight inches of stalk and all young leaves at 
the base of the plant. 

Viola cornuta—Remove all seed-pods but no foliage. 


—Ethel B. Eno. 
Bradford, Mass. 


Nursery and Seed Catalogues 


Bangkrabue Nursery. (Bangkrabue, Bangkok, Siam) Orchids of Siam. Price list for 
1938 


Blossfeld, Robert. (Potsdam, Germany) Seeds and specialties. 

Bruidegom, D. (Baarn, Holland) Dahlias, 1938. 

Bruns, J. (Bad Zwischenahn, Germany) General catalog, 1937/8 (in German). 

Carl, W. C. (Ocean Grove, N. J.) Dahlias, 193 

Cherry Hill Nurseries. (W. Newbury, Mass.) General nursery stock, 1937. 

Cole Nursery Co. (Painesville, Ohio) Fall price list of nursery stock, 1937. 

Constable, W. A. (Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, England) Lilies. 

Eastern Shore Nurseries. (Easton, Md.) Fall 1937, Spring 1938. General catalog, 
including boxwood and holl 

Errey Bros. (Camperdown, Victoris, Australia) Gladioli, Spring 1937, Autumn 
1938 


Foerster, K. (Potsdam-Bornim, Germany) General catalog (in German). 

Fruitland Nurseries. (Augusta, Ga.) Camellias and ornamental shrubs, 1937, 1938. 

Gardenside Nurseries. (Shelburne, Vt.) ‘‘Gardenside gossip’’ (magazine price list). 

Gayborder Nurseries. (Melbourne, Derbyshire, England) Perennials, 1937/8. 

Grey, T. J., Co. (16 So. Market St., Boston, Mass.) Bulbs for Fall 1937. 

ae Seed Co. (256-258 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.) Bulbs for Fall 
1 


Herb, M. (Naples, Italy) Novelties, 1938. 

Homestead Nurseries. (Boskoop, Holland) Plants and shrubs, 1937/8. 

Jefferies, John &% Son Ltd. (Cirencester, England) Cotswold roses, 1937/8. Trees 
and shrubs. 

Jones, J. F., Nurseries. (Lancaster, Pa., P.O. Box 356) Nut trees, Fall 1937. 

Kordes’, W., Sohne. (Sparrieshoop, Germany) Roses, 1937/8 (in German). 











LILIUM FORMOSANUM 


One of the loveliest 
hardy garden lilies. 
Oregon-grown bulbs 
now ready for ship- 
ment. 5 good flower- 
ing bulbs or 3 selected 
or 2 extra large bulbs 
$1 P’p'd. Write for 
Illustrated catalog. 





L. Formosanum 
YEREX BULB GARDENS, TIGARD, OREGON 








TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want 


them—at prices that are worthwhile investigating. 


Estimates and paper Advice Without Obligation 
Cavity Work—Pruning—Fertilizing 


WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204-4205 
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RUSSELL LUPINS 


Miracle Flowers 


OUTSTANDING 1938 SEED NOVELTY 


$250.00 was offered for a single plant 
and refused. Now they may, for the 
first time, be had for a few cents each, 
by growing them from seeds. 

Enormous, well rounded flower spikes, 
some 15 inches in circumference, 3 feet 
or more in length, a mass of gorgeous 
color. All flowers open at one time. 
Stem does not show. Resembles a 














pyramid of Sweet Pea flowers. Hardy 
perennials. 
Awarded Royal Horticultural Society 
gold medal last June. See article page 
425, Oct. 15 issue . ‘Horticulture. “ 
Packet 12 seeds 25 cts.; 50 seeds 65 
; 120 seeds $1.25; 250 seeds $2.50. 
paw Bn limited. Place orders at once. 


Edward C. Vick 


Representative for U.S. and Canada 


205 Elwood Ave., Newark, N. J. 
“PRACTICAL PAILS” 


The ideal gift for the flower lover. Use- 
ful throughout the year; In Summer for 
gathering garden flowers; 
In Winter for refreshing 
cut oy . 
Tow Style ‘A’ Pails 5” diam. 
i ys Style ‘‘C” Pails 8” diam. 
Will not rust, seafoam 
green over galvanized 
steel. 
Your choice at 
$3.50 each 


PAULINE WILCOX SMITH 


47 BUCKINGHAM ST., WATERBURY, CONN. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 















FIVE GIANT HYBRID Amaryllis bulbs, 
postpaid for $2; six bulbs choice varieties 
fancy leaved caladiums in + ge $1 —= 


aid. Fine for gifts. Wyndham 4 oN 
emont Gardens, Winter iy rida. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





BULBS from the ENDS of the EARTH: 
Plant botanical Tulips NOW for exotic 
bloom next Spring. Special collection of the 
choicest of this favorite genus: 12 each of 
Tulipas acuminata, chrysantha, Fosteriana, 
Eichleri, turkestanica, and Wilsoniana; 72 
selected bulbs for only $10 postpaid. 
catalogue. St. Olair e Bulb G ns, 
Box 1442-H, Richmond, California. 





DAHLIAS: Seeds, Roots. Catalogue 94 
request. Jersey Dahlias, Ocean Grove, 





POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING GARDENER-SUPERINTEND- 
ENT: Scotch, married, childless. Life ex- 
mega in greenhouses, lawns, vegetables, 
ive stock. Good references. C. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 








All around working gardener, middle age, 
married, one boy eight years old. Experi- 
ence in all outside branches and under 
lass. Wishes position on private place. 

Jife is good cook and very handy in sew- 
ing and willing to help at any time. W. BR. 
B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted — Position as superintendent or 
head gardener on private estate. Have had 
many years of experience in all phases of 
estate management. Age 48 years, married. 
Unexcelled testimonials. C. D. E., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Gardener or head oe good landscaper, 
with 20 years of experience under glass 
as well as outdoors is seeking a vacancy. 
L. D., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





GARDENER: Norwegian, 49, life experi- 
ence in greenhouse and garden, wishes 
position on private estate. Married, one 
child, 10. Best reference. W. L., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: American, married, no children, 
82 years of age. Good references. Experi- 
ence in greenhouse work, up-to-date on flow 
ers, vegetables, lawns, shrubs, etc. H. L. 8., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE LIBRARY 


Offers to members 


Books and _— (mailed if 
you wish) 

Information on garden problems 

Tel-U-Where service for seeds, 
plants, and garden supplies 


May be reached 
By personal call 
By mail 
By telephone (KENmore 7817) 


a 
ae 





During the Summer the reading room was 
rearranged for greater convenience and | 
usefulness. It is now open on full Winter 
schedule—nine o'clock to five every week 
day. The Librarian invites every member to 
share the pleasure of reading about gardens 
and gardeners, and to get from the world's 
experts help with their problems. If time or 
distance make a personal call impossible, the 
mail and telephone will put the full resources 
of the library at your command. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


WINTER SERIES OF 
LECTURES 


will start in November with the following 





Subscription Course 
No. | 
Including POE a! and illustrated 


Practical Gardening Lectures 
by 
Anne B. Wertsner, Field Secretary 


Five Friday mornings at ten-thirty 
November 19 
December 3, 10, 17, 1937 
January 7, 1938 
and by request, a demonstrated talk on 
Christmas Decorations 
Monday, December 13, 1937 
10:30 A.M. 


Subscription Price for Course (Six Lectures) 
$6.00 
Individual Lectures $1.25 


Sixth Floor, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Open to All 











THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 





MONTHLY MEETING 
November | 7th—2:30 p.m. 


"PLANT EXPLORATION IN 
THE ROCKIES" 


By Mr. T. H. Everett 
(Colored Slides) 





EVENING LECTURE 
December 8th—8:30 p.m. 


"GROWING PLANTS IN 
NUTRIENT SOLUTIONS 
AND IN SAND" 


By Dr. J. W. Shive 
(Slides) 























‘‘HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?” 


“Nicely, thank you, for I turn to the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle to solve my garden 
problems.” 








THE NEW BOOKS 


@ KEEP PLANTS CLEAN e 


wit AGRI-PAX  xo0-reisonoe 














For the person who gardens, there can be 
no finer Xmas Gift — it will bring re- 


Portraits of Dogwoods in Color 


Indoors, insects work the year around. 
AGRI-PAX destroys both Sucking and 
Chewing types. Use as spray or wash. 


newed pleasure every month—$72 a year. 
Trial Subscription—7 Months, $1.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-H SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


UNCOMMON TREES 


Trees that give character to tg land- 
scape; ready for Autumn planting; bargain 
ine now. 

ranklinia (Gordonia) Koster Blue Spruce 
ea Dogwood Pfitzer Juniper 

ey’s Berrybush Yew 
Autumn Oatalog mailed on request 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 

50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner’s Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 post- 
paid. Catalog Free 











Winthrop Packard 
1446 Washin — St. 
Canton, 








When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 








“Portraits of Dogwoods,”” by Adolph Muller. Published by the author, 
Norristown, Penna. Price $1.00. 


The author of this little book has had an opportunity to 
study dogwoods over a wide area for a long time. Few persons 
know them better. He has summed up his knowledge in some 
24 pages of text, supplemented by full-page pictures in color. 
The work is really a brochure, but the charming way in 
which it has been produced and the lovely nature of the illus- 
trations makes it well worth the low price charged for it. The 
cover picture, showing a veteran standing a short distance 
west of the chapel at historic Valley Forge in Pennsylvania— 
a veteran of 85 years—is particularly appealing. 

It is interesting to note what Mr. Muller says about the 
pink-flowering dogwood. It seems that this variety was dis- 
covered within the city limits of Philadelphia about 55 years 
ago, by the late Thomas F. Meehan, an internationally 
known horticulturist, who found it among the hills bordering 
Wissahickon Creek, now a part of Fairmont Park. 





A Well Written English Pastoral 


“A Country Garden,”’ by Ethel Armitage. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


British authors write in a leisurely tempo which seems for- 
eign to American writers. It is easy to relax with a book like 
that of Miss Armitage, who tells the simple story of a year on 
the English countryside, with passing comments on garden 
friends and garden foes. There are informing paragraphs, 
from which the reader may make notes, but for the most part 
the book is to be looked upon as a pleasant review of a pleas- 
ant year on the part of a sweet-tempered, not too prosaic, 
garden lover. There are delightful wood cuts by John Farleigh. 





Quart, $1.00, postpaid, order today 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 


DepT. H BELLEVILLE, N. J. 











LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Pounded 1901 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON 
Starts January 4, 1938 


John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Oatalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 


BETHESDA, MARYLAND 








MORE THAN 1100 ROCK AND 
ALPINE PLANTS are listed in our 
1937 free catalogue on CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


LILY COLLECTIONS 


All Season Collection—12 bulbs, all 
Rs ots. 64m ako 04.4 oe + bee $3.00 
Native Collection—8 bulbs, all different 3.50 
Rockery Collection—12 bulbs (four 
WS 6 o96 06 CaekKesnceeetee 
POSTPAID TO YOUR ADDRESS 


1987 Fall Catalogue on request 























HILLOCK ROSES 


NELLIE E. HILLOCK (Plant Patent No. 185). A majestic bi-colored pink on a gold 


base, deep rose pink on the reverse, pearl pink to silver pink on the inside of the petals, all 
colors being enhanced by a shell-like brilliancy. 














The blossom, carrying sixty petals, attains great size accompanied by perfect form at all 
stages of development. 


The foliage is the voluminous, disease-resistant foliage of Golden Dawn, carried in even 
greater volume, giving to the rose general good health and great vigor. 


The characteristics, aside from color, are the characteristics of Golden Dawn, with an added 
ability to throw long, strong stems from high in the plant and with increased productivity. 
No greater rose exists upon the earth. 


BLACK KNIGHT (Plant Patent No. 159). A deep crimson-maroon that becomes 


garnet-maroon in the cooler seasons. The highly scented, long-lasting buds and blossoms 
appear on long stems, giving to the rose high value both as a cut flower and as a garden 
decorative. After being given reasonable time to become re-established, the bush is extraor- 
dinarily productive of blossoms of rare beauty. A nation-wide test under garden conditions 
proved its values and its superiority within its color range. 


The petal texture is always velvety, even in extreme heat. 


IRELAND HAMPTON (Plant Patent No. 194). A glorified Mme. Edouard Herriott. 


The color, aside from a gold base, is the flame-pink of Herriott (a progenitor) with a gold 
and orange suffusion. Buds and blossoms appear on excellent stems and, unlike Herriott, 
are well held, giving to the rose high value both as a cut flower and as a garden decorative. 


Bush and foliage are far removed from the bush and foliage of Herriott. The foliage is 
disease-resistant and the productive bush is strong and vigorous. It is a rose of rare beauty. 


GLORIANA (To be Patented). A yellow rose of a new order. Yellow roses have 


habitually been regretfully weak. This rose, a yellow seedling of Condesa de Sastago, is 
beautiful no end and as tough as an old boot. 


The blossom is shaped like a gardenia or a camellia. It is valuable as a cut flower, being 
longlasting, well held, and rarely beautiful. It is valuable as a garden decorative, being 
brilliantly yellow even from a distance, as with the briars and hybrid-briars. 


The bush, upright and rather tall growing, is markedly vigorous and productive. The bush 
is highly resistant to cold. The blossom, despite its yellow coloration, will not burn in heat 
that will destroy every pink and red blossom in the garden. A new departure in yellows. 
When the nights are cool, cerise markings, traceries and shadings appear to add new glamour 
to the rose. 


PRICES, DISTRIBUTION, ETC. Hillock Roses are priced at One Dollar per 


plant, with ten percent discount on ten or more plants. We pay express. (Twenty cents 
additional for packing, etc., when but one plant is ordered). 


Unseasonal temperatures have made plants unavailable until after December first. They 
will be available for Winter planting in the South and for Spring planting in the North 
through your Dealer or from the originator— 


V. S. HILLOCK 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 

































































